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THE CIRCULAR 


Aims to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Charch. It will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
tellig-nce, and the news of the day. 

It is offered, as the gospel is, without money and without 
price to those who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
a year tosuch as prefer to pay. At present it is supported princi 
pally by the funds of the Oneida Community and its branches, 
aided by the free contributious of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances from those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, 
however, is, that the idea of a Face Dairy Revicious Parss, as 
the compiement and consummation of Free Schools, Free 
Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
eome known, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
religionists, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer constituency more 
whole-hearted, for instance, than that which surrounds the Bi- 
ble Society, and endows it annually with a revenue of several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Auy subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return asa copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 


Address ‘‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y."’ 














WANTED. 


Intelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
respondents, in our own country and every part 
of the world, who will give us early and au- 
thentic information of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to mankind, and who 
will also furnish us, from time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation. 





Our Purpose in the Future, 


1, Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 

mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 
_ 2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. ' . 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
aalism—as much more effective than the weekly 

ress, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 

ng,and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Keli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession. 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. New house’s 


SUPERIOR STEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Bags, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserweda 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES} 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 

Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 


Will receive prompt attention. 
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Pablications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
Who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religions topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil,Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death,Con- 
densation of Life, &c, &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
Conclusions differing widely from those of the old Theology 
stared wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 

Onat basis, and prospects of should int them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting, 
1n connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norns. Pamphlet, 6} cts. 





_ "SSE"Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order ; and any of the above Publicutions 
may be seat by mail to all parts of the country. 


ONEIDA, N. Y., 














The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 886 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc4 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here twelve 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, antong their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noysrs, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Crecutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 


munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formulaof 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 


lies. 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 
Lord’s Sapper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and deve- 
ted to God. 


THURS 


DEVOTED TO THE SOVEREIGNTY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


DAY, AUGUST 8, 1861. 
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The Spirit of Heaven. 


Doubtless the true idea of the Second 
Coming, agreeing with the expectations 
of the Primitive Church during the time 
that they were making preparation, is, 
that it was the beginning of entire Com- 
munism. Previously to that event, the 
believers were in circumstances more or 
less conformed to the world—living apart 
—separated from each other and from 
their brethren in Hades, But they had 
a little foretaste on the day of Pentecost 
of the spirit of heaven. The rushing, 
mighty influence that came upon them 
then, foretokened the nature of the Sec- 
ond Coming ; and the communism that 
resulted was only a sample of the unob- 
structed working of the spirit of heaven, 
They knew from that experience, and 
they knew from the nature of Christ, and 
from the whole doctrine and argument of 
the gospel, that whenever all obstructions 
were removed, the children of God would 
flow into perfect unity, unity with God 
and with each other, and entire commun- 
ism would take place. They had it set 
before them as that which they were to 
prepare for during the forty years of tran- 
sition. They were in just the situation 
that a company of disciples with our prin- 
ciples would be, who, living in ordinary 
circumstances, were contemplating asso- 
ciation and making preparation for it.—, 
They were constantly getting ready for 
the Second Coming. 

The Second Coming was predicted as 
a great gathering. Paul says to the 
Thessalonians, ‘‘ We beseech you breth- 
ren, by the Coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by our gathering together 
unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in 
mind,” &c. Christ, in Matt, 24, says, 
“ He shall send his angels and gather to- 
gether his elect from the four winds, from 
one end of heaven to the other.” The 
great transactions of the Second Coming 
were of the nature of a grand re-union. 
In the first place, Christ, who had been 
absent from his disciples, came again ; 
and at the same time those who had been 
separated by death were re-united ; all 
the members of Christ came into each 
other’s presence—it was a gathering of 
all the material that was prepared in 
this world and Hades, They were called 
by the voice of God and gathered together 
in one great association. Christ had 
first gone on to the ground he intended 
to occupy, and had built a house, and 
then he sent out his servants and brought 
in all who were ready for organization 
into his family. 

Communism with God and with each 
other, is the most comprehensive idea we 
can get of what took place at the Second 
Coming. So that the beginning we have 
made in gathering ourselves tugether on 
the basis of entire communism, is the 
budding forth of the Second Coming dis- 
pensation and gospel in this world.— 
And if we want to see communism going 
forth conquering and to conquer, it will 
be by our apprehending and confessing 
Christ and the Primitive Church, in the 





ety, and for individuals. 


state that is past the Second Coming.— 
In any state antecedent to the Second 
Coming, our system of commuaiem is 
premature. But as connecting ourselves 
with the Primitive Church, and those 
who are in that kingdom where entire 
communism is commenced, our system is 
just the budding forth of the heavenly 
organization. 

I fully believe that communism is the 
“ universal panacea,” the “ grand cathol- 
icon,” “ all-healing ointment,” “ match- 
less sanative,” or by whatever other mame 
you may please to designate a medicine 
that contains all virtue. Entire com- 
munism, understanding by that commun- 
ism first with God, and then with ore 
another, isa principle that is sufficient 
for entire salvation ; salvation for goci- 
It is the con- 
stitution of the new heavens and the new 
earth. I believe that entire communism 
accepted in the heart, and familiarized to 
all our senses, will cure sensuality in all 
its forms. That is to say, it will destroy 
the flesh, and make an end of egotism. 
Let it be understood that this is the prin- 
ciple and basis on which our hearts and 
lives are founded, that they are to be 
yielded up, as fast as they can be, to 
the spirit of entire communism, and it 
will kindle a fire in the flesh that will 
burn it as chaff.. Iam not at all afvaid of 
this principle, lest it should bring laai- 
ness, sensuality, and self-seeking. I am 
perfectly satisfied from the nature of 
things, that it will cure these evils, and 
nothing else under heaven will, 

The extension of the system of com- 
munism commenced at the ‘Second @om- 
ing, was distinctly promised. In the dis- 
pensation of the fullness of timesis to be 
another great gathering—then shall bo 
“gathered together in one all things in 
Christ, both which are in heaven and 
which are on earth.” Then will be comi- 
munism of heaven and earth. 

The commandment, ‘“‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself,” is communism 
in the form of law. The spirit of that 
law was in Jesus Christ, manifested in 
his whole life ; manifested: in the spirit 
which came from him on the day of Pen- 
tecost, and as far as it could be, in the 
whole course of the Primitive Church ; 
and finally it was manifested at the Sec- 
ond Coming, in the transactions by which 
he gained his object of having an associ- 
ation, and forming a society on his own 
principles. Up to that time, he had pa- 
tiently submitted to let the institutions 
of selfishness ride over his chosen ones ; 
but then he rase in his wrath and deliy- 
ered them. The account in the sixth of 
Revelations shows that it required a 
mighty will to. carry his purpose. The 
kings of the earth, and the great men, 
had to call on the rocks to fall on them 
and hide them from his face. He was 
not angry with them ina malicious way, 
but it was the wrath of love—it was his 
anger at the obstructions to communism 
—he had to let loose destruction to clear 
a Space for carrying out his project of 





association.— Home-Talk. 
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For the Cireular 


A Day in the Shades of Yale. 





Wallingford Community, July 2%, 1861. 

A day spent at Yale during “ Commencement 
Week” we think will do us good. It is easier, too, 
and withal pleasanter, wo listen to one or two 
speakers of talent or genius or both, than to 
spend one’s time watching for gleams «f genius 
in a ood of “Senior” orations. So C—— and 
1 decide to go to New Haven and hear the ora- 
tions, &c., before the Alumni and literary socie- 
ties. 

The Rev. Pres. Sturtevant of [llinois College 
addressed the Alumni, upon our National Crisis. 
His eration was a well considered, pleasing, and 
in places, eloquent effort. The nation has four 
great vices, which this civil war willreform. Ist, 
Morbid philanthropy ; 2d, Avarice and Self In- 
dulgence ; 3d, Lack of admiration and venera- 
tion for a strong and benignant Government ; 
4th; We have let numerical majorities rule ir- 
respective of truth and justice. 

Sympathy for the wicked is undermining socie- 
ty. The good and bad have been mixed in one 
indiscriminate philanthropy. Government must 
‘bear the sword.” There must be stern justice 
vefore the Milleniunm and peace. In present so- 
ciety we witness the seemingly contradictory pa- 
gan vices of Rome, “ avaritia et luxuria,’” as de. 
scribed by Sallust. The reckless self-indulgence 
of this nation is unequalled. Itis taking the very 
conscience and pith and marrow ont of our peuple. 
Aristocracies are extravagant, but the common 
people are kept chastened and economical by the 
proprieties of their condition. We have been too 
much in the habit of thinking and feeling as if 
we had no Government. Government has been 
considered synonymous with tyranny. A person 
without reverence predominant, is without virtue, 
‘@a monster. Foreign people can not understand 
our Government ; in fact, we have not understood 
it ourselves. Our national Government, to the 
extent of his powers, rules individuals, not States, 
This is a new problem in Government. De Toc- 
queville says we get new ideas sooner than we 
invent new terms. While our Government really 
rules individuals, we have been calling it Federal 
instead of national. No new principle in Govern- 
ment has ever been established except in blood. 
We have now come to the bloody ordeal, and 
must pay the price that all have paid. Asa na- 
tion we Lave neglected those great principles of 
truth and justice by which God himself is gov- 
erned. Men who dared to speak of these have 
been a hissing. God has hedged every creature 
with laws that. he will not suffer to be disobeyed 
—he will surely punish. God, and not majorities: 
must tule. Revolution will surely fellow legal- 
ized injustiee. 

The above are some of the orator’s leading 
ideas. While dwelling upon obedience to the 
higher law—though the speaker did not use the 
term—he was thrilling and eloquent. In a word, 
the nation is “carnally minded”—has not sought 
God. Bible terms and ideas are best and truest, af- 
ter ail. The higher law is a misnomer, practical- 
ly, unless we are in personal communication with 
Christ, for thus only can we really get at those 
principles of truth and justice whereby God 
himself is governed. Higher law, carried to the 
Jast analysis of the idea, must result in the over- 
turn of all human Government, and usher in the 
Kingdom of God—the true theo-democracy.— 
Look at the phenomena as we may, the preaching 
of Christ and him crucified is still the only hope 
of the world, the only solution of knotty Govern- 
mental problems. 

The poem read before the Phi Beta Kappa 
society, was so feebly delivered that we are un- 
able to speak either of its subjects or its merits. 
Let us here enter our indignant protest against 
any man attempting to preach or read, play, or 
sing, that has not got that first of all qualities for 
good performance—namely ENERGY, vulgarly, 
snap. 

The crowning thing of the day was the ora- 
tion of E. P. Whipple before the Psi Upsilon 
fraternity~—subject, “ Grit.’ It was a purely in- 
tellectual performance, keen, crystaline, finished ; 
no room for pathos or eloquence, but some for 
wit andhumor. The little speaker’s thin voice— 
an intellectual, scholarly one, not an oratorical 
voice—carried his clear-cut periods into every ear. 
His remarkably large and lustrous eyes, from un- 
der an immense frontal Jobe, flashed his meaning. 
I turned my eyes upon the audience,expecting some 
lame sentences at first, when I found that I had 

nearly lost aclear and forcibly put period, and 
the orator was in media res, anc I had but little 
to do but to follow him. Then followed his defi- 





nition of “Grit.” That quality of character 
which makes all one’s ideas thoughts, plans, vital 
—makes him ready to follow them to their last is- 
suo faithfully, trustingly, persistently. “Grit” 
is not spunk, for the coward can be goaded until 
he will show spunk. It is not plack. ‘The South- 
ever has pluck, but it remains tobe seen whe- 
ther it isa match for Northern “ grit.” The very 
sound of the word has defiance in it. 

The speaker's illustrations of grit were varied 
and highly interesring. His characterizations 
were graphic, complete and original, cspecially 
that of Cromwell. 

Business grit helps a man to say No ; helps him 
to get, and makes him keep what he gets. Calhoun 
and Webster had intellectual grit- The grit of 
the former had made him stica to his conclusiors, 
though twenty removes from premises—false to 
begin with—until the whole South had followed 
him into Secession. 

Luther,John Knox, snd Cromwell, all were men 
of grit in morals. Grit may act ima bad cause 
as well as in g good one. Men of grit are the on- 
ly men that can ever be exponents of principles. 
The mere talker can never be the exponent of a 
principle. Grit is what we need in this hour of na- 
tional trouble. Let no student expect excellence 
unless he has the grit that will pay the price in hard 
labor. 

For brilliancy and dextrous intellectual perfor- 
mance, Mr. Whipple stands among the first 
American writers. Skillful critic, and keen ana- 
lyst though he be, yet he cannot be called a “ cen- 
tral thinker.” To the mere intellectualists his 
work isarare and stimulating treat. Such is 
the precision and individuality of his every sen- 
tence, that nothing but a verbatim report can do 
justice to him. 

Major Theodore Winthrop, who fell in the attack 
upon Big Bethel, was a graduate of Yale, and lies 
in the New Haven Cemetery. We stand by his 
grave in an unkept lot, and the horrors of war 
come near tous. We think of this young man’s 
short and sudden flashing up in the world of let- 
ters and war, and have atouch of pathos added 
to the day’s experiences. A. B. 
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Just Now. 


Signs of a movement on the part of the 
people for making the present war a direct and 
decisive war against Slavery, begin to appear. 
The tone of public sentiment has sensibly 
changed since the defeat at Bull’s Run, 
and men begin seriously to ask what this war 
is being prosecuted for. Hitherto the Gov- 
ernment hardly seem to have had a definite 
idea of what they were fighting for—have 
failed to rise to a clear comprehension of the 
great crisis upon which the nation has entered. 
So far, as fur as their avowal has gone, they are 
simply fighting to put down a rebellion, to re- 
store the Union on its old basis, to leave Slave- 
ry in its present status. But this is a false 
issue, an ignoble strife, unworthy of the grand 
opportunity which heaven has opened to this 
nation. ‘The Old Union of ‘87” to use the 
words of Wendell Phillips “‘ is gone beyond re- 
covery.’ It is useless to tight to restore it ; 
no man who looks with clear vision into the 
future, can desire its restoration. It was a 
compact with oppression, which has made the 
nation a hypocrite for nearly three-fourths of 
acentury. Now that the shadow of death is 
upon it, let not the people attempt regalvan- 
izing it intoa sham life. But rather let them 
build upon its ruins a new Union, which shall 
be true to liberty, to humanity, to God. 

We are not simply in conflict with a rebell- 
ion. We are ina revolution. The old Ameri- 
can Government is overthrown ; the world will 
know it no more as it has known it hitherto.—- 
The people stand to-day at the opening of a 
vast future, rich in the promise of glory and 
heavenly fruition if they are but sincere enough 
to choose t he path of righteousness, full of dark- 
ness and the thunders of judgment, if they fail 
to choose thus. To peoples as to individuals 
come the days of destiny when they must choose 





whither they will go; to perdition and the 
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blackness of destruction, or to righteousness 
and the presence of God. To this nation have 
such days now come. The issue which centu- 
ries have been shaping has come up for decis- 
ion. Will the American people prove them- 
selves worthy of the hour; will they prove 
themselves sincere and faithful and true to the 
call of God and humanity, and by rending away 
the chains with which they have bound their 
brethren, prove they are worthy tbe favor and 
blessing of God? We believe they will. It 
seems to us we feel the currents of noble pur- 
pose moving in the atmosphere, born of the 
better angels of the people, which will ere long 
marshal them to a mighty movement beneath 
whose imperial march the demon slavery will 
be crushed to death. God speed the hour of 
its overthrow ! ® tt 8. 





Late News. 


The Rebels near Washington. 

The Rebel outposts appear to be pushing for- 
ward toward Washington. Several regiments are 
reported to be within four miles of Alexandria. 
Several Northern regiments at Alexandria or near 
that place, have slept on their arms for several 
nights in expectation of an attack. A skirmish 
has taken place near Falls Church between thir- 
ty-five of the Northern cavalry and a squadron of 
Rebels, in which several were wounded on both 
sides. 

New State Government in Missouri, 

The Governor of Missouri, Claiborne F. Jack- 
son, having joined the Rebels and used all his 
influence to take the State out of the Union, the 
other memters of the State Government and Leg. 
islature to a large extent codperating with him, 
the people of the State, or rather the loyal por- 
tion of them, have, in convention assembled, de- 
clared the offices of Governor, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Secretary of State, and members of the 
State Legislature vacant, and have elected new 
State officers; viz., H. R Gamble,Governor, Wil- 
lard P. Hall, Lieut. Governor, and Mordecai Oli- 
ver, Secretary of State. 

Confiscation. 

A bill for the confiscation of the property of 
Rebels in arms against. the Government, including 
slaves employed in military or naval service, in- 
trenchments &c., has passed both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

Pay of Soldiers. 

Congress on Monday passed a bill adding $2 
a month to the pay of the privates, musicians and 
non-commissioned officers in the army. This 
makes the pay of privates $13 a month. 

Gen. Wool. 

It is stated by the Albany Evening Journal 
that Major Gen. John E. Wool has received or- 
ders to report himself for duty at Fortress Mon- 
roe, for the purpose, probably, of assuming com- 
mand of that position. 

Acts of Approval. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed resolves 
formally approving the acts of the President, for 
the suppression of the Rebellion. 

Toombs, 

Robert Toombs, formerly the blustering bully 
of the South in the United States Senate has re- 
signed the office of Secretary of State in Jeff. 
Davis’s Government, and been appointed a Brig- 
adier General in the Rebel army. 

Royal Visitors, 

Two royal visitors are now in this country in 
the persons of Prince Napoleon, cousin of the Em- 
peror, and his wife the Princess Clotilde. They 
came in their own royal yacht rather more than 
a week ago. The Prince stands next in order af- 
ter the young Prince Imperial (the Emperor’s 
son) to the throne of France. His wife is a daugh- 
ter of Victor Emanuel, and comes to this country 
on a visit for her health. She is a young lady of 
nineteen less than half the age of her husband who 
is forty. They were married about two years 
ago. The visit is strictly of a private character. 
The Prince has been in Washington for several 
days by the invitation of the President. It is 
stated that the party will visit Niagara, and pro- 
bably the western prairies before their return. 
At Washington, 

The military department on the Potomac, the 
headquarters of which are at Washington, has 
been placed under the command of Major Gen. 
Geo. B. McClellan. The effect of this change is 
already apparent in the more thorough discipline 
of the soldiers, the employment of a larger and 
more efficient police force in Washington, and the 
inauguration of measures for the prevention of 





transmitting of intelligence to the Rebel lines. 















The efficiency and reputation of Gen. McClellan 
has already inspired the soldiers with fresh confi- 
dence, and his future operations are looked for- 
ward to with much interest throughout the 
country. 

At the West; 

Gen. Fremont has assumed the command of 
the Western military department, headquarters at 
St. Louis, and is said to have inaugurated a vigor- 
ous administration of affairs in that section of the 
army. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday, Aug. 1.—That the Community 
should be looked upon from widely different points 
of view, is to be expected from the varying sta- 
tion, circumstances and character of our visitors, 
We were struck however with the similarity of 
conclusions, arrived at from contrasted stand. 
points by two observers the present week. One 
was a physician from a distant part of the State, 
an elderly man of dignified aspect, who has tra- 
velled for pleasure and information in the old 
world and the new, but without erasing the too 
evident lines of care from his face, and the other 
was a young and simple-minded mechanic from a 
neighboring town. The elder gentleman, after 
making the uaual inquiries and observations, said 
musingly, as if thinking aloud, “ Yes, this must be 
a good place—a very good place where one who 
has knocked about the world and been knocked 
by it for years, might rest until his Creator calls 
him home !” 

The young mechanic with face yet unclouded by 
contact with the world, said he had heard of the 
Community and had made up his mind that he 
should like it. He was anxious to know if there 
would be an opening: for new members after the 
new house was completed, and took some publica- 
tions to make himself more thoroughly acquainted 
by reading, with the aims of the Community.~ 
Another young man, while expressing the idea 
that he could enjoy himself here, was somewhat 
particular to inquire if we had dancing, and how 
often. His evident satisfaction at our reply that 
dancing was occasionally practiced led us to say, 
“ You are probably fond of dancing?’ ‘ Yes!” 
was the reply; upon which we told him that 
though Communism includes dancing among its 
privileges, a person would make a great mistake 
in thinking to come here with such an object fore- _ 
most in hismind. ‘ You seem to have everything 
to make you happy” said another young man, and 
* must be contented here.” ‘ Yes” was the an. 
swer; “a person who behaves well may find means 
of contentment anywhere; but it has taken’a good 
deal of self denial, and stress of patience and he- 
roism iv somebody to get things started as you 
see them here.” We mention these sayings of 
visitors as specimens of what is said many times a 
week, and of the tendency there is to judge by 
what is pleasing to the outward view, without 
very deep inquiry. We do most earnestly desire 
that the privileges of Communism, its peaceful 
plenty and opportunities for equal improvement 
may be opened to all, especially to the simple- 
hearted, brave workers of the earth, whose wants 
are modest and whose means are few; but to this 
end they must cultivate right aims and that ear- 
nestness of spirit that will enable them to bear 
prosperity. We believe the only thing that Com- 
munism waits for in order that its beautiful tem- 
ple-homes tray be on every hill andin every valley 
is this preparation on the part of the people—this 
degree of education in manliness and faith that 
will make persons live in the midst of material 
blessings without being corrupted by them. The 
difficulty 1s that happiness is apt to beget craving, 
and craving to increase faster than supply ; and ip 
such a case the pauper will become miserable 
evan tf placed in a palace. The only security 
against this result is a full surrender to the calm, 
interior life of Christ. : 

Evening.—Our weekly social discussions have 
taken the form recently of written communica- 
tions which are hinded in for reading. This 
method enables all classes, including those who 
would be perhaps too diffident to take much part 
in a viva voce discussion, to present their opinions. 
The commurication of a lady, this evening, w4> 
commended as an example of propriety and g 
sense in treating of social relations. 

Friday Aug. 2.—L. F. D. left to-day for New- 
York, and with him Miss M. of Newark, whose 
summer visit, agreeably remembered by the 
Community, thus ends. Mr. D.’s mission to the 
city is in part to ascertain the practicability of 
our taking a Government contract for the manu- 
facture of haversacks, or other articles for which 
proposals are now invited. He also takes with 
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him the model of a mew projectile to submit t 
the inspection of competent artillerists, and for 
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this most unnatural revolt, and restore peace to 
the country; no half-way measures will do it. 


which the editors of the Scientific American in- |The whole question must be seitled thoroughly 


form him he can secure a patent. 
writes of the state of affairs in New-York: 


He thus | with a strong hand and an iron will. 
which we live, justice and humanity, all alike de- 


The age in 


“Things in the city have changed much since mand a stern and final settlement of the whole 


I was here last. Then, there was some busivess question. 
is no use in our attempting, as a people, to shirk 


the responsibility. 


doing, and people were hoping for better times 
before long. Now there is scarcely anything be- 
ing done except what is connected with supplying 


Tke stern reality is upon us, and there 


Ever Yours in the Truth, w. V. 8. 








the wants of the army, and the prospect of any, 
better times is indefinitely postponed. Almost} 
every man you meet is a martyr to his country in 
one way or snother, having suffered in some cases 
nearly the ruin of his business, and in others a 
whole fortune invested in some southern enterprise | 
has been brushed out, without one cent to show 
for it. One man told me yesterday that he lost 


on our way to Moose Lake. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





Two Weeks in the Backwoods. No. 3. 


Concluded. 





By the middle of the afternoon, we were afloat, 
This lake lies a little 


over $20,000 qo oerarnse in io pa aside from the Chain of Lakes, a low, wooded ridge 
and I suppose this is but smal! compared wi! intervening. The sy had become clear, and the 
loss of others. The newspapers do not say much surface of the water unruffled, as we passed down 
about such things, as they are matters of so little} the narrow outlet, and glided into the long, sunny 
importance compared with the greater troubles|reach beyond. Coasting along the southern border 
that have fallen upon the country. We in our|of the picturesque bay which forms the head of 
quiet home hardly realize, I think, what great evil| Lake No.1, past Dog Island on the right, about 
has befallen this Nation, or how much suffering|whjch the hunters relatea quaint Indian legend, 


there must be, before things are righted again.” 
Evening.—Criticism. Commendation by the 
family of M. B. for many social qualities, modesty: 


we discovered the object of our search—a rude 
path leading from the water’s edge point blank into 
the forest,and requiring a hunter’s optics to detect its 
existence. Fortunately our companion had these 


faithfulness, liberality of heart, &c. An occasion- at his disposal ; so we drew our boat into the bush- 
al hardness of spirit indicates the need of @ more | o, secreted the oars in the underbrush, shouldered 


thorough religious possession. 


our luggage, and groped our way as best we could, 


Saturday.—The annual after-haying festival | along the very blind pathway we were endeavoring 
was observed to-day, not abroad as sometimes|to follow. Luckily the distance was short,—not 
hertofore, but on the open lawn before the house. | ™°re than a mile,—or we should have feared for the 


The dining tables were arranged in the afternoun, 
and when the sun had fallen below the house so 
38 to throw them into cool shade, the family gath- 


result; for we were so overloaded with baggage 
that we could hardly stagger along. A moderate 
exercise of patience however, and no small amount 
of perseverance, brought us safely to the shore of 


ered, old and young, fathers, mothers, young | Moose Lake after marching about an hour. There 
men, maidens, and children, and partook of 81 we were, at last, but no boat. Surely our very 
social repast, garnished with a cup of wine and 4/1, onest informant could not have deceived us! the 
plate of ice cream. A clerical gentleman and his} hoat must be in the immediate vicinity ; so we com- 
party who happened to be present accepted an in- | menced to ransack the borders of the lake in every 


vitation to partake. 


In the evening, before re-|direction in search of the possible nook where the 


placing the tables, the dining-room was occupied | much-wished-for article was secreted. Failing in 
for an hour ag a hall for dancing. The hay crop | out quest we should not have been in a very desira- 


has been unusually abundant, and it is meet that 


ble predicament ; for it was near nightfall, the air 


the brown-faced farmers who have seized it with |*¥@"med with insects, and no place of shelter was 


strong arms and gathered it in under scorching 
suns should enjoy their little feast and harvest 
home with the other parts of the household. 
Tuesday, Aug.6.—For company to-day, two 
ex-state sanators, brothers, dignified and politic, 
to whom another brother, a member of ours, and 
others showed all suitable attention. A gentle- 
man from St. Paul, Minn., called on trap business. 
He stated that traps in imitation of ours are 
made in St. Paul, but that the trappers generally 
inquire for the Newhouse or Community trap. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Harrisburgh, Pa., Aug. 3, 1861. 

Being still detained by business in this place, 
and having now a few leisure moments, I will en. 
deavor to improve them by writing to you, and 
through you, to the Community at Oneida. Mixed 
up as I necessarily am with the rush and whir] 
of the armies of this world who are anxious to 
cut each other’s throats in deadly strife, my soul 
sickens with scenes of violence and tales of blood, 
and it is with infinite pleasure that I turn to 
Oneida as a bright oasis in the desert waste, know-| 
ing that there is at least one people who acknow- 
jedge the sovereignty of Jesus Christ, un@er all 
circumstances, and who love to confess him in al} 
things. And my every-day experience gives me 
the cheering assurance the cause of God and the 
Primitive Church will gain in the end. I thank 
God for his protection and caré over me in all 
times and places, and confess my renewed faith in 
his purposes. .A great work is to be accom- 
plished, a tremendous stride of improvement is to 
take place, before the end of this strife. God’s 
Purpose will be accomplished, his movements are 
never backward but always forward. He suffers 
no Bull Run disasters, and I rejoice in the faith 
that assures me that our sovereign will conquer 
both North and South. 

The war spirit is on the increase here, and al] 
through Pennsylvama. A continuous stream of 
soldiers is pouring through here on its way to 
the South, to aid in crushing out’ the miserable 
rebels and Southern Sepoys. Disguise the case as 
our Government may, this war will finally resolve 
\tself into a question of Slavery or no Slavery, as 
that term is now understood. And nothing but 





the most unrelenting severity on the part of the 
Government toward the rebe! Slaveocracy, even; 


in sight. S——, however, was equal to the emer- 
gency. His keen hunter’s instincts had detected 
the lurking-place, and not many moments elapsed 
ere we were floating far out on the quiet bosom of 
the Lake. 

Moose Lake, is, par excellence, the most pictur- 
esque sheet of water in this region. To a New- 
Englander, possibly, the surrounding hills would 
seem low, and the mountain slopes too gentle for the 
perfection of lake scenery; but it has seldom been 
our lot to witness a scene that impressed us so tho- 
roughly with a sense of perfect solitude, as did that 
lonely lake, when the dusky shadows of evening »e- 
gan to settle down upon the water, and its stillness 
was unbroken save by the cries of the large gulls 
which haunt ita shores, or the piercing notes of the 
loon. The charm of the picture was so potent, that 
we dropped our oars, oblivious of tired limbs, sup- 
perless stomach, and everything else but the rare 
beauty around us. Our meditations, however, were 
not of long duration, but were abruptly interrupted 
by S——, who thought it no time to rhapsodize; but 
to ascertain primarily the important considerations, 
what we were to have for supper, and what we 
should do for shelter. On second thought we agreed 
with him; and our united energies being directed 
to the finding a certain ‘‘ shanty” described to us by 
the owner of the boat, and being materially assist- 
ed in our search by an excellent telescope mounted 
on our rifle, with which we could sweep the shores 
far and near, we were not long in reaching a rocky 
point on which stood the rude shelter we sought.-- 
Never was oasis more welecme to the weary travel- 
er in the desert than was that rough structure to our 
tired souls; and never did exhausted human nature 
rest more soundly than did two individuals who slept 
that night on the shores of Moose Lake. 

Up before the sun in the morning, and seeking a 
sheltered spot where a small stream empties into the 
Lake, we had secured an edifying mess of speckled 
trout, before our companion had emerged from his 
bag of Canton flannel. But as the salmon trout 
were to be our principal sport, and the speckled, 
or brook trout only incidental, we at once proceeded 
to prepare for taking them scientifically. And as the 
great majority of our readers in all likelihood do 
not apprehend the distinction between the two, we 
will devote a puragraph to their enlightenment. 

So few are unacquainted with the common brook, 
or speckled trout, that any attempt at description 
would be superfluous. The Salmon trout (Salmo 
Trutta of the naturalists) does not legitimately be- 
long to the trout species; he might with equal pro- 
priety be called by any other name, as the only 
points of close resemblance are, the extreme mi- 
nuteness of his scales, and the spots on his sides— 





“nto total annihilation, if necessary, wil! quell 





the latter of which resemble the spots of a pickerel 
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as nearly gs those of a trout. The salmon differs 
ftom the speckled trout in being slenderer and light- 
er colored; hjs flesh rarely assuming so deep and 
rich a hoe as that of the latter, and his spots being 
more dull and lifeless. The still, deep water of the 
lakes is his favorite habitat; andthere he often 
grows to the weight of forty or fifty pounds’ Ona 
stoke near the Fourth Lake, we saw the bead of a 
salmon trout recently caught, which must have be- 
longed to a fish weighing not less than twenty-five 
pounds; while it is no uncommon thing to capture 
them in the lakes as large as ten or fifteen pounds. 
They are seldom found in shallow water; a depth of 
from twenty-five to fifty feet being necessary to the 
most successful fishing. The bite of the salmon is 
materially different from that of the speckled trout. 
The latter signifies his presence by a sharp, eager 
nibble ; while the salmon biteg with a sullen, dog- 
ged jerk, very much like a perch, cat-fish, or Oswego 
bass. His bite however, is very sure; and a prae- 
tised sportsman will seldom lose the fish who has 
the temerity to take his bait. The most effectual 
method of capturing the salmon trout, is, te station a 
number of buoys in eligible localities, and, before 
fishing, bait them liberally with small fish cut into 
smaller pieces. The salmon, having obtained a taste 
of the bait, will haunt the place for days afterward ; 
and by baiting the buoys once or twice per diem the 
skillful fisherman will often obtain ten or fifteen fish 
ata buoy inthe same time, weighing from one to 
five pounds each. One pound is the minimum size, 
very few smaller fish being caught. When it is ta- 
ken into consideration that a single person can man- 
age ten or twelve buoys with a good degree of suc- 
cess, it{will be seen that this method of fishing can rea- 
dily be made profitable as well as pleasurable to those 
who are disposed to turn it to account in that way. 
Great care is required in landing the salmon trout, 
or he will treak loose from the hook between the 
water and boat. From the moment the fish is hook- 
ed, the line should be kept taut, or he will disen- 
gage himself. Then pullin as rapidly as possible, 
and your prize will run direct for the surface; up- 
on which, by taking a dexterous advantage of his 
momentum, and keeping him carefully clear of the 
side of the boat, you can throw your prize over the 
gunwale with very little outlay of physical force. 
When captured, insert the shurp point of a knife at 
the spot where the head joins the body, and he will 
neither disturb your temper or entangle your lines 
by unneccessary floundering. Some imbecile novi¢es 
make use of a landing-net ; but no genuine disciple 
of Izaak Walton will resort to any such dilettante- 
ism. 

The greater part of the day was occupied in catch- 
ing bait, and arrangixg buoys, so that it was nearly 
sunset before we were ready for active fishing. And 
here we found ourself ‘‘ in a strait betwixt two ;” or 
as the French say, /’embarras du richesse. Near 
the opposite shore, not more than sixty rods distant, 
the surface of the water was dotted, as far as the 
eye could reach, with speckled trout, who, at early 
morning and evening, delight to exercisegthemselves 
in Jumping out of the water in pursuit of flies, and 
other insects which venture within their reach. On 
the other hand, our buoys had been well baited, and 
were in prime condition for fishing. We must deny 
ourself either the one or the other. The trial 
of that movement only a sportsman can know. But 
after a rapid deliberation we decided that that even- 
ing’s sport should be devoted to salmon; and the 
result was, that an hour’s fishing at only three 
buoys yielded us full thirty pounds of large, hand- 
some fish, including a magnificent speckled trout 
which, in default of weighing apparatus, we estimat- 
ed asa four-pounder, and as areward for our previ- 
ous exercise of self-denial. 

Several days passed swiftly and pleasantly in this 
way, amid the still loneliness of this beautiful lake. 
The passing glimpse of a deer on the distant brink, 
sipping the clear water, far out of rifle-shot; the 
occasional shooting of a gull, or of a loon, whose un. 
earthly cry at dusk would frighten a timid person 
into the idea that it could proceed from nothing less 
formidable than a panther, grizzly bear, or some 
similar monster ; the usual ordinance of trout-catch- 
ing; unlimited rations of trout in every -~ possible 
shape—trvut salmon, and trout speckled—trout 
large and trout small-—trout boiled and trout fried ; 
such is a brief epitome of our daily life at Moose 
Lake. Thus agreeably time glided away, till one 
pleasant evening we suddenly awoke to a “‘ realizing 
sense” of the fuct that we had captured more trout 
than we could either eat or carry home; and that 
common humanity would dictate that we should ab- 
stain from further destruction of the species. Where- 
upon the writer of this veracious narrative and the 
partner of his wanderings entered into a committee 
of the whole to consider the subject ; and very soon 
resolved that the next day should see them on their 
return to the outer world. 

Early the following morning, having se- 
lected and packed for transportation forty pounds 
of our best fish, and left behind every thing not ab- 
solutely needed in our journey, we rowed across the 
lake to the landing, and again took up our tedious 
line of march over the low ridge which separates 
Moose Lake from Lake No. lofthechain. Arriving 





at Arnold’s, and finding no means of transportation 


}dying away among the underbrush. 
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open to as, except those which had already served 
us in such good stead, we strapped our forty pounds 
of trout to our back in as artistic a manner as the 
circumstances would admit, and at two P. M. of the 
same day pushed energetically into the forest, with 
full confidence in our ability to successfully accom- 
plish the eleven miles between ue and Moose River 
before dark. 

The sensation, to one who has never before had & 
load on his shoulders, of a pack of forty pounds’ 
weight abruptly superimpoeed, is anything but felic- 
itous ; and still less so was the prospect of carrying 
such a burden over the pertinaciously long and 
muddy road which May before us. But ciroumetan- 
oes were inexorable; there was no alternative; the 
cross must be borne, and bear it we did, as the se- 
quel will show. By dint of occasionally shifting our 
load from one point to another on our shoulders, we 
traversed the first two or three miles very comforta- 
bly. We even began to be jubilant ovor our euperi- 
or capacity as a pack horse, or beast of burden.— 
What, thought we, will be the shame and confusion 
of W——, and T--—, and H » who had striven 
to cast discredit on our backwoodsmanship, when we 
relate to them in full conclave our triumphant exo- 
dus fromthe wilderness? What was there in the 
crossing of the Alps by Napoleon, or Hannibal—the 
passage of the Splugen by Macdonald, or the Rocky 
Mountains by Fremont--the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers ; or any of those achievements about 
which history makes such an ado, that evinced o 
much greater supremacy of mind over matter than 
this march of ours from solitude to civilization, with 
forty pounds of salmon trout on our back? The 
greatest deeds are not those which fame trumpets to 
posterity. ‘ Full many a floweris born to blush un- 
seen,” &c. 

But alas for poor, fallible human nature! The 
spirit indeed was willing, but the flesh seemed likely 
to prove a failure. At the close of the fourth mile 
we felt desperately tired and uneasy. Sombre 
thoughts began to creep over us. What if, after 
all, our enterprise should not prove atriumph ? 
What if it should result in an ignominious defeat ? 
What if darkness should overtake us, and we should 
be left in the forest a prey to wild beasts? What if 
the next traveler should find our bones by the way- 
side, picked clean by remorseless wolves ? And as if to 
give zest to the suggestion, S-— , who was a short 
distance in the rear, at that moment shouted, *o 
wolf!” ‘*a wolf!’ Our sporting instincts at once 
prevailed over our fatigue ; and cocking our rifle we 
rushed into the bushes in the direction indicated, 
just in time to be too late, (as Patrick would. say,) 
and to hear the retreating footsteps of our enemy 
Pursuit was 
hopeless; but the esprit of the affair revived our 
drooping energy, and for a short time our load lay 
less heavily on our shoulders. 

But this factitious strength could not last, and we 
were soon more tired than ever. So utterly demor- 
alized did we become, that the sight of a noble buck 
standing directly in our path, a few paces distant, 
and gazing at us with his large, lustrous, startled 
eyes brimful of wonder, failed to arouse in us a ves~- 
tige of the ancient Nimrod, and we allowed him to 
canter leisurely away, unmolested. The only de- 
sire of which we were conscious, was, an irrepressi- 
ble longing for shelter and repose ; neither of which 
seemed likely to place themselves immediately 
within our reach. 

It wus now nearly dark, and we had yet several 
miles to travel. S—— had loitered a mile or two 
behind, and we were quite @lone. We had long 
cherished a desire to be alone in the wilderness at 
night, for the purpose of testing our strength of 
nerve. It has been a matter of serious considera- 
tion with us, whether, under such circumstances, 
our usual equability would not be slightly disturb- 
ed, and we become—not exactly afraid, but suitably 
anxious for the preservation of our physical con- 
sistency. At all events we were in a fair way to 
have the question definitively settled; for the eve- 
ning shadows were gathering thicker and faster 
abcut our pathway, and, to add to our discomfort, 
aheavy thunder-cloud which for some time had 
been sending forth ominous mutterings, began to 
discharge its damp contents upon our devoted head. 
We were by this time so insufferably weary, that 
no amount of rain, or thought of personal danger 
could affect us in the least. The not unfrequent in- 
timation of the close proximity of some wild beast 
not only gave us no uneasiness, but we could have 
faced with the most perfect imperturbability all the 
wild animals in the North Woods. We thought of 
heaven as a place of rest, and wished we were safely 
there. We contemplated the rude log hut we had 
left that morning with sensations very similar to 
those with which the devout Mussulman thinks of 
the soft-lipped houries of his future Paradise. Those 
forty pounds of salmon trout on our shoulders 
weighed down more heavily than the rocks with 
which Dante has loaded some of his unfortunate 
sinners in Purgatory. True, we might have left our 
load behind—we might have thrown away fish, gun, 


and all other extraneous appurtenances, to lighten 
our journey ; but having fuily resolved at the start, 
that our cargo of fish should repose for the night in 
neighbor Lawrence’s ice-house, our native tenacity 








obliged us to carry out the programme to the let- 
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ter. Sowe fared slowly on, every 
thirty or forty rods for rest. It was now so dark 
that eyes were s superfluity. The only method by 
which we could keep in the path, was, to make sure 
that we were up to our knees in mud. If at any 
time we chanced to set foot on terra firma, we were 
certain to have lost the road ; ent enitecly sven 
ess by groping about until we fou 
again in the mud. 
But as all terrestriel things, whether good or 
evil, must end, so in due time came the end of our 
tedious night-journey. After « period which 
then seemed upwards of a hundred years, but on 
& cool retrospect must have been a much shorter 
time, we out of the woods, and sunk ex- 
hausted on bank of Moose River. We were 
never so tired in our life, and hope we shall never 
be again; for it seomed that if our physical exist- 
ence had been at stake we could not have walked 
another mile. Neither were we entirely out of 
difficulty. The rain was falling fast, the river at 
this point is broad and deep, the house is on the op- 
ite side, and its inmates were sound asleep. 
t the discharge of both barrels of our rifle, to- 
gether with a vigorous and elaborate vocal accom- 
niment, in due time brought to our aid a boat, 
y the help of which we were speedily transferred 
to more hospitable quarters. A more forlorn ap- 
arition than ourself on that memorable occasion 
t would be difficult to conceive; and as our powers 
of description would fail to do anything like ade- 
quate justice to the subject; we will leave our per- 
sonal appearance to the imagination of the reader. 
Thanks, however, to an elastic constitution, a sound 
night's rest restored our wonted equilibrium; and 
when we arose on the succeeding morning we found 
ourself in better condition than, twelve hours pre- 
vious we had ever expected to be again. 

Our hardships were now nearly finished. To be 
sure we had our load to carry full twelve miles far- 
ther, but as we had the day before us, and ample 
time for rest, we accomplished the task without 
serious fatigue. Of course we were sufficiently tired 
when we entered the Empire House at Boonville, 
and so thorougly disguised by the combined aid of 
sun, mosquitoes and dirt, that our friend Comstock, 
the landlord, hardly recognized us, and wag on the 
point of arrosting us as a straggler from the se- 
cession army. But we were not long in convincing 
him of qur identity ; and that established, we were 
secure of the best of care and accommodation. 

A word in.conclusion to those whose inclinations 


lead them forest-ward, and who are ambitious to pSlaves and perpetuate slavery. 


form personal acquaintance with the ‘* North 

First, be certain that you are the fortu- 
mate possessor of a sufficient amount of pluck and 
endurance. Both these qualifications are essential 
to a successful ign. Next, make up your mind} 
toendure good-naturedly a moderate amount of 
hardship and privation—possibly more than you an- 
ticipate in detail. Then, having buckled on your 
armor, formed your plans, and fully resolved to car- 
ty them through to their consummation, do not al- 
low yourself to be diverted from your aim by any 
trifling obstruction. With a proper amount of hye- 
ieal and moral hardihood, and a resolute will : 
neath it,a few weeks in ‘John Brown's Tract” 
may be spent not only enjoyably, but profitably, 
with or without previous acquaintance with back- 
woods life. But if, O reader, thou art feeble, effem- 
inate, lazy, irresolute, or inactive, content thyself 
at home, and do not strive to enter the portals of 
this, nature’s own peculiar domain. 





True Words for the Hour. 


The following extract from a letter from a gen- 
tleman in Paris, we find in the Evening Post. 
We cannot have too many such earnest and wise- 


tion: 
Paris, July 4, 1861. 

The gain or loss by time for preparation is 
equal to both sides; the exhaustion of resources 
is most rapid on the strongest side, which has the 
heaviest expense ané suffers most from irterrupt- 
ion of its affairs. As to the saving of hfe, short 
wars are least destructive ; the great loss of life 
is not in battle, but in hospitals ; it results from 
exposure, fatigue, bad fare, imprudence and irreg- 


soldiers do not sizken in the field,‘in any climate 
whatever; but when excitement subsides and 
they go into quarters, Death enters with them 
and begins his work. Delay is the policy of the 
weaker, und not the stronger side; a pushing and 
vigorous policy is most certain of success and 
least: expensive in mouey and life. 

It is not war that endangers the Union, nor 

that will save it; you must deal with the 
anterior cause both of the war and danger. What 
are you going to do with slavery ? 

You may knock slaveholders on the head and 
render them dormant for a few years; you may 
hack and lop the branches of the tree of evil in 
the midst of the garden till it withers and poisons 

with its escaping vapors; you are already in- 

ling then—but why do you waste your 

strength in the tree top? Slavery is radical— 
why don’t you strike at the root? 

In the moment of victory to the North, the 
slave is born again; the old world rolls together 
like a scroll, and a newer world appears; the 
slave has changed masters; the old master has no 
longer (he power nor right to retain or relinquish, 
nor the responsibility of either; the new master 
takes all; the victor cannot escape the conquest 
and reject its responsibilities ; the power and the 
right to do are inseparable from the duty of do- 


g- 

Rebellion stakes on the issue of war the con- 
stitutional burrier to emancipation, and Victo- 
Ty wins it. . bids 

If she declares fer the North, from that hour 
the tree states will be respunsible for the future 
of slavery. If they restore the slave to his an- 
cient master, they will be guilty of re-establishing 
slavery ; of reducing to b ndage fuur millions of 


ourself 


r 


of the seeds of a future mane OS. 
i professions, and of causing the contempt 
onl us d Goce These are the logical re- 
sults, and must constitute the united verdict of 
civilized man. Are you prepared to t it 7 
The sacrifice of life and wealth, and the demor- 
alization of ap age, merely to obtain a truce, can- 
not be justified ; freedom is under the necessity 
of destroying its enemy or being destroyed by it ; 
while there is strenzth to go on it cannot accept 
a truce which only prolongs the contest and aug- 
ments the sacrifice; it would be a crime to stop 
half way ; a national suicide. 
Slavery, being the cause of its existence, should 
be the object of the war. It is best to avow that 
because it is the hopest and manly course. 
The avowal may create some enemies, but will 
make many frends; the object will command the 
sympathies of all (but slave owners) at home and 
abroad; by all, 1 mean not only right-minded 
mén and women of sound head and heart, but the 
bad also, for it is the quality of a good cause that 
it unites the good and the bad; all natarally love 
freedom and hate slavery, and this universal sym- 
pathy expresses itself in public opinion. Who- 
ever enters on a war which involves sacrifices to 
neutral peoples and nations, without taking into 
account pyblic opinion, without a “ decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind,” reckons without 
his host, as he may find to his cost. 
‘Public opinion is a power capable of con- 
quests and revolutions by moral force alonc; 
united with physical force it is irresistible.— 
Whichever way it settles, for the North or South, 
it 1s equal to regiments of men with Armstrong 
guns; it is everywhere present; in the battle, the 
march, the night watch, camp or hospital; it 
soothes the suffering, encourages the weak, cheers 
the heart and invigorates the arm of struggling 
men on whom it smiles, and carrics condemnation 
and dismay to those on whom it frowns. If we 
would have the aid of this powerful ally, if we 
desire the verdict of the highest tribunal on earth, 
we must present a cause which commands its ap- 
probation; and we do not present such a cause 50 
long as we contend not for the destruction of sla- 
very, but declare the intention to restore the 


“The question as to whether the North or 
South shall govern, or whether each shall govern 
itself, does not interest the world; on- this point 
the public thinks the South has a better right to 
overn itself than the North has to govern it, and 
at is why public opinion rather inclines to the 
South, to our disappointment and chagrin. 

“ The world can ill brook the sacrifice of a civ- 
il war in America on a point of no importance to 
the world, and regards it with disfavor. 

“ But we have ourselves to blame for this; it is 
because we present a falee issue and conceal the 
true one. 

* The government knows, and the people know, 
each individual North and South in his heart 
feels, that, whatever the beginnings, the issue has 
changed, and there is now but one sole question 
at stake, which is the existence of slavery; the 
war begins and ends in that, and that only. 

“The South charges us with a desire to destroy 
that institution, and to protect it makes war on 
us, which we accept. Why do we accept it ?— 
to prove that we wish no harm to slavery, but in- 
tend to restore slaves and aid her in preserving 
the institution? A war for this is useless. We 
have only to refuse the war and let her alone to 
do as she hkes, which shedesires. But in point of 
fact this sort of thing is rubbish. We do mean 
the destruction of slavery in accepting a war‘ 
made for its preservation. We accept that issue, 
and it is mere stultification to affect that we mean 
something else. We knew that it is the institu-/ 
tion of slavery which threatens the institutions 
of freedom ; that we mean to preserve thom un- 
impaired ; and that there is no safety for them 
but in the destruction of an institution which is 
arrayed in arms against them. Let us avow the 
fact and have the benefit of an honest avowal. 

* Neutrals and secret friends are a stumbling 
block ; they are chiefly non-slaveholders or small 
slaveholders who are as likely to remain with us 
as go against us. The large slaveholders are al- 
ready open enemies ; let the neutrals declare, and 


bly gain as much as we lose: but if the balance is 
against us, accept the result, and set it off by she 
gain of public opinion. 

With regard to those other slaveholders, who, 
from affection or fear, remain faithful, let justice 
be done, and there are many ways of doing it. 
But as the Padre in Gil Blas says to the hesi- 
tating count, who hung upon the splittings of hairs; 
‘first accept the new faith and learn to defend it 
afterwards.’ 

The first thing to do is for the government to 
issue a suitable declaration, that we may know, 
and the world may know, what we mean and 
where we stand. 

‘ Whereas, &c.—Therefore tho government, 
Congress and nation have resolved to extinguish 
slavery in the United States.’ 

That declaration would be received with a cheer 
throughout the civilized world, and live side by 
side with the Declaration of Independence. 
What sustains the Emperor Alexander, and 
makes it safe for him to emancipate serfs, against 
the ‘rights’ and opposition of powerful serfhold? 
ers, but the necessity and justice of the case and 
the powerful support ofpublic opinion ? 

Aro the government and people of the United 
States less courageous, or humane, or intelligent 
than the Emperor of Russia? Let us stand out 
upon open ground, right ground and high ground, 
from which we can see the object and end of this 
war. . 


divide, and neutralize each other—we sball proba- |- 


we have to do, vote the supplies, and then go 
home, and each man put shoulder to, and the work 
will soon be done. 

Don’t be afraid of increasing the exasperation of 
the enemy. You can’t doit. Don’t be afraid of 
strengthening resistance ; he will do what he can 
as it is, and can’t do more. 

You may add, if you like, to the ramme, for 
the sake of your conscience,a P.S: ‘ The slaves 
of masters faithful to the Union, and even of those 
masters who give in their adhesion by a certain 
day and remain faithful and ajding. shall be paid 
for, because they must be included in the scheme 
of gradual emancipation which will be hereafter 
adopted ; but the estates of persistent rebels shall 
be confiscated and the proceeds applied to the 
aforesaid indemnities.”’ 

The only fear of this would be that the rogues 
would come in with a rush, and not leave estates 
enough for confiscation to form an indemnity fund. 

We began the first revolution by remonstran- 
ces against oppression, which were unheeded : we 
did not mean to rebel, but when war came in- 
stead of redress, the issue was changed. We 
were compelled to resist, and found no half-way 
honse, no stopping place short of independence. 

“ We began the second revolution by remon- 
strances against the encroachments of slavery, 
which were unheeded ; we did not mean to de- 
stroy nor threaten it; but when war came in- 
stead of forbearance, the issue was changed; we 
were compelled to resist, and we shall find no 
half-way house, no stopping place short of inde- 
pendence of that institution. 

“The sooner that fact is accepted, the sovner 
we shall arrive at the end of the war.” 


aan 


“The Contrabands.” 








To the Editors of the Independent : 

While accompanying the Sanitary Commis- 
sion in their rounds at Fortress Monroe, we 
have of course met numbers of “‘ the contra- 
bands.” Dr. Bellows remarked—~and the ob- 
servation agrees precisely with my own—that 
“‘ they are the pleasantest faces to be seen at 
the post.”” Ihave watched them with deep 
interest, as they filed off to their, work, or la- 
bored steadily through the long, hot day; a 
quiet, respectable, industrious, but depressed 
folk, with far more agreeable expressions than 
one could ever see in a low white ager 
class. Somehow there was to my eye a weird, 
solemn aspect about them, as they walked 
slowly along, as if they, the victims, had be- 
come the judges in this awful contest, or as if 
they were the black Parca disguised among us, 
and spinning unknown to all the destinies of 
the great Republie. I think every onc likes 
them. They are good natured as the day is 
long, always respectful and ready to serve, and 
very industrious. The little ones and the boys 
ate full of the infinite drollery of the race, and 
the greatest amusement of the soldiers is in 
cracking jokes upon or frightning the young 
“© Walter Scotts”? or ‘‘ Washington Irvings”’ 
or “Pompeys” who are scattered about 
through the regiments. The older make capi- 
tal servants, hospital help, and laborers. So 
far from being. idle, the Sergeant who is de- 
tailed as their superintendent says that “ fifty 
of them will do more work in a day than a 
hundred of the white men he used to have.” 
They do not shirk or loaf. ‘It’s true,” he 
said, ‘‘ they have a kind of sacred feeleng "bout 
Sunday, and don’t like to work that day, so the 
Colonel gave orders to work them as little as 
we could, and we don’t have to as much.as the 
others.” 

The gentleman with whom I was staying had 
a boy of eighteép, perhaps, who was former}y 
a field hand, and who now was servent of 
all work to this family. Not one white labor- 
ing boy in athousand would make so good a 
servant. He had learned to cook very well, 
was chamber-maid and waiter, and did all neat- 
ly and handily. He was glad to stay for what- 
ever he could get, and seemed cheerful and 
well-pleased. 

There is an indiscribable charm about the 
respectful, ready manners of these blacks. 


Gen. Butler says that there are now in the 
various camps near Fortress Monroe about 600 
runaways ; they are supplied with army rations, 
and a strict account is kept of their labor. 
Government is already in debt to them, he 
says, about $1,000. I had a great deal of 
talk witn them, and will try to retrace some of 
the conversations, though the negro dialect is 
perfectly impossible to give again and is often 
unintelligible to a Northern ear. 

There isa “ boy” in the Quartermaster’s 
office, about 25, a fine looking-fellow. ‘“ Well, 
my boy, where did you live ?”” ‘On the East- 
ern shore, (of Virginia,) cah.”? ‘* What made 
you leave ?”? * ’Cos they was going to take 
us South, sah, when this brok: out. They did 
take some—say, dey don’t tink no more of 
s’p’rating us than if we was cow and calf!” | 
“ But you think you do have some feelings '| 
about it?” ‘He simply rolled his dark eye; 
around with a kind of watery glimmer in reply. 


here, we couldn’t git no skifis or such.” « Did 
you know about the war?” ‘* Yes, sah—we 
knew all about it—we knew it was for the col. 
ored people.” ‘“ What did your masters say 
about us ?’? “ They said how you was.damned 
Yankees, that said you meant to free us, but 
you would shoot us all or sell us to de South.” 
“ Did you ever read the Bible?” “No, sah: 
cannot read—but we done hab Bible i 
ober dare till lately, and now they don’t ha 
none.” To another, a young fellow, I said 
“Your master was kind to you—why don’t 
you wan’t to go back” “J should like to see 
a massa so kind,” was his reply, “ that I'd like 
to go back to him!” Of another, one of our 
party asked, “‘ Were you ever whipped, Wash- 
ington 7”? ‘* Yes, sab—often.” * Why? 
‘* Cos massa got the power!’ Another, ‘an 
old man sitting in front of a fire, with the 
sun’s rays at 90d. beating on hishead. “ From 
the Eastern shore, massa—they was goin’ to 
make me serve the batteries.” “ Yes, we'd 
heard all about de war—we knew it was to 
free de slaves—and we didn’t want to go and 
be shot on the batt’ries by our friends.” +‘ Did 
you ever hear of John Brown, uncle ?” “ Yes, 
sah ” (with side look of uncertainty.) ‘They 
say he was a bad man, don’t they?” “ Yes, 
massa, some says so and some says he was a 

ood man, and died for de right—I tink he 
flied for the colored people, sah.”” ‘ But do 
they.Aang good men?” ‘* Yes, sah—some 
times.” ‘And they once hung the best Man 
on the cross—didn’t they?”’ ** Yes, sah, de 
Life of the World,” said the old man with an 
expression of indiscribable’ solemnity. We 
spoke of the Bible ; he couldn’t read, but his 
words of simple thankfulness that he could 
hear it, were most touching. ‘I do so love 
to hear of de Lord,” he said, “‘and we know 
afore he’s come again, de colored people will 
not be slaves any more. There’s noting in the 
Bigle "bout man bein’ property.” (Manifestly 
the Southern version of the Gospel had not 
reached his benighted mind.) e said they 
had no Bible-reading in camp, but they did 
want itso. I felt as he spoke that no metro- 
politan pulpit could give half the satisfaction to 
the soul as the unfolding the Word of Life to 
these poor, ignorant, simple creatures. 

I find but few of them can read. One boy 
said he had learned from a white boy, and his 
‘* massa tried to raise de deble wid de boy for 
it, but he couldn’t, cos he was white.” 


Some were, of course, very ignorant or de- 
signedly obtuse. One of our party asked a 
man, ‘* Did you ever hear of John Brown?” 
‘* Yes, sah—knew him well sah.” ‘* How?” 
He’s a colored man in Norfolk, isn’t he, sah ?”’ 
‘** No, I mean the white man.” ‘ Oh yes, sah 
—have heard of a white gen’I’man in Hamp- 
ton of that name, sah.”? “ No, no—the one 
who was hung.”? ‘* Oh, you mean him, sah— 
I neber knew him. What de colored people 
think of hin? Dey tink, sah, I b’lieve, he 
was sarved about right, sah !” 

Their great fear seemed to be lest they 
should be sent back. They said they would 
certainly be hung or burnt if they were. We 
at to assure them that that could never 

eC. 

The Administration or Government that 
would dare to send back these poor runaways 
who had trusted in the great causes of the war, 
to their merciless masters, would deserve a 
place with the kings of Dahomey or the cor- 
sairs of ‘Tripoli. 1t would be a disgrace black- 
er and more damnable than even the poltroon- 
ery of the worst days of the North ever reached. 
No, that could not be. 


I told the Sergeant on leaving him tbat I 
thought he had one of the most important 
places on this continent ; that the success of 
the experiment with the pegroes there might 
decide the action of the Government in all 
other parts of the seceded states. 

It is a mighty question ; and yet, on a _lim- 
ited scale, is solviug itself at Olds Point in 
very satistactory way. But how will St be 
when the armies have 6,000 or 60,000, instead 
of GUO; No one yet can say. he decision 
of ‘contraband ” is only an ingenious dedge, 
and but a temporary expedient, for the North 
dves not aliow the possibility of the right pf 
property lu man by any general law. We can 
only see that the poor creatures can never be 
returned ; iat without an act of emancipation 
murtia) law frees them, for the state laws are 
unknown within the lines of the armies, and 
only martial law and United States law prevail, 





** You see, sah, oders would hab come tew, but 








peopleas if they had brought them from Africa ; 


Let Congress give us a programme of the work 


when you gen’l’men hab done takin’ de see 





neither of which can recoguige property 10 man. 
Wherever the Stars aud Stripes float in the ad- 
Vauclng arch of our armics, they fluat over 
Sreemen. ‘Ibe Government of the United 
States cannot hold a slave; and the rebel has 
lust, during the occupation by the trvops, 
his loca! rehts, 

What t35 do with “ the contrabands” will 
svon be the grea! question of the age.— Letter 


from Lortress Monroe, in the Independent. 








